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NOTES EN ROUTE 
Paris, September 4, 1952 


& This afternoon I waved good-bye to 
Jimmie Woodward and her group; they are 
sailing on the Georgic for New York tonight. 
This completes my part in the YMCA- 
YWCA European Study Seminar. Strong 
bonds of friendship have developed with 
this group during the past two months. 


B It is a long trek from the skyscrapers 
of New York to the theatres and architec- 
ture and somber life of London; to the dis- 
cussions and skits of Swanwick; the rigors 
of a Catholic Seminary dormitory in Paris; 
the all-night discussions at the University of 
Bonn; the quiet life in Burckhardthaus in 
Gelnhausen; the heated debates on rearma- 
ment in Frankfurt; the desolation of a DP 
camp in Stuttgart; the gala evening at the 
University of Tubingen; the siesta-like life 
of ancient Rome. 


®& | wish it were possible to describe our 
services of worship, evensong in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, Mass at St. Peter’s and the 
Protestant service in St. Pierre; the tuneful 
group singing in buses and trains and the 
heated discussions in hostel rooms. But there 
is room here only for a few impressions: 


B The economic level of life for the aver- 
age western European has reached a higher 
level than at any time since the end of the 
war. This is true particularly of Germany 
where the production in the once battered 
Ruhr has increased to 140% production of 
1936. The most serious exception to this 
generalization is the tragic plight of nine 
million refugees in Germany. 


B& To most western Europeans the United 
States still represents hope (this in spite of 
the 750,000 American tourists in Europe this 
summer). But such good-will as we have 
earned is evaporating. Some call it “State 
Department” policies, some refer to our 
uncritical support of Germany. 


& There is little talk in western Europe of 
the threat of Communism. The present strug- 
gle is regarded generally as a grim power 
struggle in which Germany and not Russia 
is the present problem. France fears a resur- 
gence of an imperialistic Germany. They do 
not feel that Russia will march across west- 
ern Europe in the near future. 


& The influence of the Vatican is widely 
felt, chiefly in its political expression, while 
the Protestants appear to have little if any 
political influence. There is real searching 
both by Protestants and Catholics for a new 
approach to neo-paganism. One fears, the 
Church is not so much weak as irrelevant. 


By LUTHER HARSHBARGER, General Sec- 
retary, Christian Association of Pennsylvania 
State College. He and Miss Jimmie Wood- 
ward were directors of the European Work- 


Study Seminar of 40-members, sponsored by 
the YMCA and YWCA in 1952. 
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A LETTER FROM A DEVIL 


My dear Wormwood: I note with grave displeasure that your patient has become a Christian, 
However, there is no need to despair; hundreds of these adult converts have been reclaimed 
after a brief sojourn in the Enemy’s camp and are now with us. 


One of our great allies at present is the Church itself. Do not misunderstand me. I do 
not mean the Church as we see her spread out through all time and space and rooted in 
eternity, terrible as an army with banners. That, I confess, is a spectacle which makes our 
boldest tempters uneasy. But fortunately it is quite invisible to these humans. All your patient 
sees is the half-finished, sham Gothic erection on the new building estate. When he gets to 
his pew and looks round him he sees just that selection of his neighbors whom he has hitherto 
avoided. You want to lean pretty heavily on those neighbors. Make his mind flit to and fro 
between an expression like “the body of Christ” and the actual faces in the next pew. It 
matters very little, of course, what kind of people that next pew really contains. You may 
know one of them to be a great warrior on the Enemy’s side. No matter. Your patient, thanks 
to Our Father below, is a fool. Provided that any of those neighbors sing out of tune, or 
have boots that squeak, or double chins, or odd clothes, the patient will quite easily believe 
that their religion must therefore be somehow ridiculous. At his present stage, you see, he 
has an idea of “Christians” in his mind which he supposes to be spiritual but which, in fact, 
is largely pictorial. His mind is full of togas and sandals and armor and bare legs and the 
mere fact that the other people in church wear modern clothes is a real—though of course 
an unconscious—difficulty to him. Never let it come to the surface; never let him ask what 
he expected them to look like. Keep everything hazy in his mind. 


Work hard, then, on the disappointment or anticlimax which is certainly coming to the 
patient during his first few weeks as a church-man. The Enemy allows this disappointment 
to occur on the threshold of every human endeavor. He takes this risk because He has a 
curious fantasy of making all these disgusting little human vermin into what He calls His 
“free” lovers and servants—‘‘sons” is the word He uses, with His inveterate love of degrad- 
ing the whole spiritual world by unnatural liaisons with the two-legged animals. Desiring 
their freedom, He therefore refuses to carry them, by their mere affections and habits, to 
any of the goals which He sets before them: He leaves them to “do it on their own.” And 
there lies our opportunity. But also, remember, there lies our danger. If once they get 
through this initial dryness successfully, they become much less dependent on emotion and 
therefore much harder to tempt. 


All you have to do is to keep out of his mind the question, “If I, being what I am, can 
consider that I am in some sense a Christian, why should the different vices of those people 
in the next pew prove that their religion is mere hypocrisy and convention?” You may ask 
whether it is possible to keep such an obvious thought from occurring even to a human mind. 
It is. Wormwood, it is! Handle him properly and it simply won’t come into his head. He 
has not been anything like long enough with the Enemy to have any real humility yet. What 
he says, even on his knees, about his own sinfulness is all parrot talk. At bottom, he still 
believes he has run up a very favorable credit-balance in the Enemy’s ledger by allowing 
himself to be converted, and thinks that he is showing great humility and condescension in 
going to church with these “smug.” commonplace neighbors at all. Keep him in that state 
of mind as long as you can. 


Your affectionate uncle. 
SCREWTAPE 
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Church? 


A LETTER FROM THE EDITORS 


Dear Joe and Sally: Those were sharp questions you raised in Tuesday’s discussion on 
reasons for going to church. (We felt like cheering when Sally declined to accept the I-can- 
worship-in-the-woods heresy which Tom presented so eloquently.) Since that meeting we 
have done some further thinking—a profitable experience for us! The outcome we are 
putting down here, in the hope that it may help you decide the matter for yourselves: 


There is but one reason for going to church: in church one can experience communion 


with God. 


It is not necessary to labor the point that the Christian does not go to church to show 
off his clothes, or because it is good business, or to “apple-polish” some professor, or to 
keep up with the Joneses or even because the gal he is stepping out with wants to go. These 
may represent his motives but none is a reason that the Christian can honor. 


We do not go to church because our family “always went,” or to buck up the nice 
Reverend Mr. Brown, or to swell the attendance figures, or to insure a place for ourselves 
in heaven. We often tell ourselves that these are good enough reasons for church attendance, 
even altruistic ones. But no one of them gives meaning to life, if life really is that abundant 
and glorious adventure which Jesus described in terms of his mission on earth. 


The Christian goes to church because he can’t stay away, any more than he can refrain 
from drinking water when he is thirsty. “As the hart panteth after the water brooks so 
panteth my soul after thee, OQ God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God.” 


The church service is by no means the only place where one meets God or is aware of 
his presence. Some of life’s holiest moments are in solitary prayer or during terrific struggle, 
or in a vital group situation where issues are sharply drawn. However, there is always one 
place where every element of the situation converges to deepen one’s sense of the presence 
of God and to open one’s spirit to that dimension of life which is worship. What is worship? 
It is communion, adoration, praise, thanksgiving, affirmation, confession, petition (though 
perhaps least of all petition), dedication and recommitment. In no setting does one so com- 
pletely come into these elements of communion with God, as in church. Even when the 
music is not quite right, or the sermon a little obvious, or the congregation uninspired and 
pedestrian, the Bible is there with its sublime historical and divine record, the silences are 
your own, Christ is present and God is there. 


Through the centuries, there has been no company more glorious than the saints who 
have comprised the Church. Every Christian is a saint, in the strictest meaning of the term. 
Each of us is made “Sancta”—saint—when we profess Christianity as our personal faith. 
But a halo is a hard thing to live with. Sometimes it will slip down over one eye and 
seriously obscure one’s vision. Or, our halo may become uncomfortably tight. Some folks 
spend so much time polishing their halos that they never get to wear them. 


G. K. Chesterton, the great novelist, has said wise things about church-going. A devout 
Roman Catholic, Chesterton was a great and good man with a profound grasp of what God 
means in one’s life. He was also a whimsical person whose sense of humor worked on him- 
self as well as on others. Time magazine (March, 1952) says this about him: “It was, for 
example, agony for him to take himself out of bed on Sunday morning for mass. He was not 
speaking lightly when he groaned, ‘Only religion could have brought us to such a pass!’ ” 
Has a discipline such as this one taken a grip on your life? Does the need to drink deeply 
of the water of life send you to church? 

Yours very humbly, 
THE EDITORS 


NOVEMBER, 


1952 


The letter on page 4 is from 
The Screwtape Letters, by 
C. S. Lewis. In this famous 
book (it has gone into twenty 
printings) the author takes a 
devil’s-eye view of the pitfalls 
of church-going. The book 
comprises a series of letters 
written by Screwtape, a func- 
tionary of Satan’s “Lower- 
archy,” to his nephew Worm- 
wood, a junior tempter work- 
ing with earthly “patients.” 
This letter is the second in 
the book, and is slightly ab- 
breviated here. The reprint is 
by permission of the Macmil- 
lan Company. 
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PROFUNDIS’ —-MARION SANFORD A.N.A. 
COURTESY: NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 


that joy restores, and that peace is itself the reconciliation 
of differences. These and their manifold derivatives stg 
the deterioration of life, but it is not easy to see that God 
in Christ is the inexhaustible Source and Giver of all these 
instruments of life’s wholeness. And it is possible to dis. 
cover this secret of life and be convinced only through 
association. This comes to be man’s final test. He has to 
try them out. He has to have a medium of practice. Love, 
joy, peace all require more than one person for experience. 


The meaning of the Church 


It is as though all this were a divine plan. It must be. 
God’s love is perfect in the divine Trinity. Not even the 
sin of man could mar that perfection. The suffering of 
Christ brought to the divine life the fullest knowledge and 
experience of the reconciling process and the need of heal. 
ing in human life. It was then that the Church burst into 
being. There had to be a medium, a medium of association 
like the family, visible and tangible, through which “the 


The healing power 


The Church has always remained a great mystery. Its na- 
ture and character are such that man, in his concentration 
on himself and his own welfare, rejects in too great a de- 
gree its divine genius. It is an integral part of life. The 
temptation is to say an integral part of our spiritual life, 
but human life is essentially spiritual. 


God heals what man has broken 


It is one of the strangest things in life that we tend to 
hurt or destroy that which we need most. Whether it is the 
soil we allow to erode, or our bodies whose energies we 
overtax, or the confidence we betray, a sinister strain di- 
vides us from the fulness of life. God’s great purpose is to 
counteract this human tendency, and life with Him is full 
of instruments to save us. His own Son came to overcome 
this power within us and the two great words redemption 
and salvation are symbols of our need and God’s gift to 
meet it. 


We are “damaged goods.” It is a false optimism and a 
misleading humanism that says otherwise. But God has 
given us many precious means through which he repairs 
what we have broken down. It is our faith and our convic- 
tion that these means have been made available through 
the life and death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Such 
love as God manifested through him has become a stream 
flowing through all life to restore it finally to its perfected 
state. All the gifts of his holy spirit—love, joy, peace— 
are instruments for repairing our bodies, our minds and 
our souls, and incidentally the whole fabric of society. 


To many this seems vague and evanescent. They are not 
able to lay hold upon it. Everyone knows that love heals, 


damaged goods” could come to be restored and healed. This 
is the Christian Church—a voluntary association of people 
who see in Jesus Christ their Lord and their Savior and 
who believe that another society not of their own making 
can be the means through which a new life can flow to 
redeem. restore, revitalize that which has been broken 
down. 

How can this ever be? This is the problem for man and 
this is the mystery for God. If it were too plain, it would 
be too much within our complete grasp and we would not 
be intrigued into discovery of its infinite value and fune- 
tion for all men. As it is, we are led along as by love and 
adventure into much that we do not know and cannot fully 
grasp for its wondrousness, and seek ever to fathom the 
mystery that opens out constantly to those who continue to 
seek. 

Each one of us is strangely a treasure and a threat. If we 
are continually in association with others in loving con- 
cern, mutual regard, giving and forgiving, working and 
sharing, life pays rich dividends. If we are self-centered, 
seeking our own advantage heedless of others, separated 
from them yet in conflict with them, we become a menace 
to our own development, to. the health of our whole self 
and a liability to society. It is to this paradox that the 
divine institution of the Church addresses itself. Christ has 
made it plain to us that we need a deterrent to the corrod- 
ing effect of self-exaltation and a bulwark to the nobler 
sentiments of self-oblation. The Church presents such a 
deterrent. More than that. it affords a medium in which 
the damage that may already have been done and the ero- 
sion that has already set in may be repaired. 
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the healing power of worship 


It is done, first, through worship. How few of us recog- 
nize or realize what worship does for us! We think of it 
primarily as “going to Church.” Implicit in this psycho- 
logically is doing something out of the ordinary, something 
beyond natural impulse or desire, something that involves 
association beyond the confines of natural affection. Essen- 
tially this is to get us out of ourselves. On a higher level it 
subconsciously involves doing something which especially 
attaches to God and not to the world of human desire and 
projection. On a still higher level it means moving into an 
area of association greater than ourselves, one which we 
would not automatically choose for ourselves, but which 
rather represents an imperative of the spirit stronger than 
natural impulse. It is at this point that the insinuation of 
worship begins and we begin to lose ourselves in the pull 
and outflow of God’s glory. 

This is the wonder of worship. Its secret is that we lose 
ourselves in something greater than ourselves—in Some- 


the Church 


one infinitely greater than ourselves and in an act of self- 
giving in which self is lost in a Higher Self. This is the 
secret of every great love and of every great expression of 
love. In every true family this is the basis of unity. The 
father comes home every evening with the offering of his 
day—all the labor and skill and adjustment and energy, as 
well as the satisfaction—and lays it down at the altar of 
that spiritual thing which is the home and family; and he 
finds there the offering of his wife and children—the order, 
the warmth, the joy, the table spread—the silent acknow- 
ledgment of living one day for him, for his home-coming 
and for the total unity which being together at the end of 
the day of labor and love assures ideally to all of them. 

So multitudes of such social units come together as chil- 
dren to worship their God and Father in Jesus Christ. All 
the weariness of life’s labor, in which without rest and re- 
lief we become utterly broken down, is brought as our offer- 
ing, implicitly seeking renewal and refreshment. And true 
worship guarantees it. It is the involvement of self that 
gives the unhealthy flavor to our daily work. This is the 
burden we need to have lifted. To find a way to lose our- 
selves, to counteract the punishing involvement, is a heal- 
ing process, the power of which escapes us even when we 
experience it. To experience it more and more and over 
and over again is what makes those of us who are wise seek 
it repeatedly, knowing that the damage done needs repair 
and the sin-worn parts of us need to be restored. 

If it were not for the Church we would not worship. What 
draws people together for the worship of God is the cer- 
tainty that multitudes, who have a common need for repair 
and reconciliation, can meet together without the too great 
embarrassment and stultification of isolation and a merely 
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individual approach to God, for a common offering of them- 
selves and society as a whole. They can feel therein the 
miracle of healing. There is a healing that begins with a 
touch that can never be in isolation. There is a forgiveness 
in a social act which by one’s self lacks conviction. That 
many need to be forgiven, can be and are forgiven, is the 
assurance that comes of purposeful association and spiritual 
fellowship. Experience teaches that evil in its myriad forms 
is absorbed out of the human spirit through the mystical 
alchemy of worship. And it is the Church alone that fosters 
worship on a scale sufficiently glorious to include all. 


The healing power of the Christian community 


The second secret of the Church’s healing function is its 
essential fellowship. It has already been suggested that God 
never intended any of his children to live in isolation. It 
is too trite to say man is a social being. It would be too 
trite if it were not too easy to forget that this applies most 
particularly to his religious life. Of necessity we seek God 
together, no matter how certain we are that each of us must 
seek God himself and that God loves each one of us as 
individuals though always in relation to other individuals. 

We are led again to say that it is strange that man can 
develop only in the same society of his fellows that may 
destroy him. It is God alone through Christ that provides 
the sure antidote to that critical paradox. The Church is 
that divine society of believers—and worshipers—which in 
itself is a creative and redeeming fellowship. To be bound 
together with spiritual ties, ties of faith and prayer, of 
sacrament and work, is to be in the continuous process of 
healing what secular society has broken, of reconciling the 
divisions the sins of society have made, and of restoring the 
inner unity which gives a new integrity to every member 
of the fellowship. 

It is not too difficult to discern the insatiable hunger 
people have to be together and the seemingly inexhaustible 
resource they have for precipitating strategies that separate. 
To save them, God has to have a counteracting instrument 
in the Gospel of his Son to control what man cannot con- 
trol in his social instincts. [t is in the Church alone that we 
find the highest and purest association of people that was 
ever offered to man. It could never be of man’s devising 
else it would have within it the roots of destruction. The 
fellowship which is the Church and the fellowship which 
the Church provides—-one and the very same thing—are the 
one agent (speaking chemically) which can reduce the inci- 
dence of corruption in society, heal the breaches, reconcile 
the differences, and repair the damage inherent in a society 
which separates itself from God. It is the fellowship too 
into which those of us for whom partial corruption of the 
human spirit has already set in through the impact of the 
greater corruption of nations, races and social and working 
groups of many kinds, may come for transformation, di- 
rection and renewal such as is not to be found elsewhere. 
This is God’s purpose for the Church. It is the only way, 
therefore the final way, to draw men together into spiritual 
unity and repair the damage done to our souls and to the 
society in which men live. The Church is the sure salvation 
Jesus Christ has offered the world. 


By SHELTON HALE BISHOP 
Rector, St. Philip’s Church, New York City 
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Perception 


The most unique characteristic of normal human per- 
sonality is the capacity to become aware of and to accept 
personal participation in life. We are able to see, hear, 
taste, smell. and touch, and to know that we do. As our 
abilities differ, and our cultures vary, we find and create 
meanings which use our senses. As our potentialities are 
actualized and we derive satisfaction from experience, we 
become aware of our limits. We cannot “take it all in” 
despite our desires and the modern means of communica- 
tion. This is the inescapable privilege and responsibility of 
being more than any one of the parts of the life puzzle and 
at the same time less than the sum of the total. This realiza- 
tion alternately depresses and elates one. There is the 
poignancy of genuine satisfaction, always modified by a 
sense of something more than can ever be attained. 


What are we to make out of the raw material of human 
experience? Is it possible to refer to life as good or bad? 
Where should we look for news about something so old? 
If we leave to the philosophers the ultimate answers as to 
goodness or badness and turn to life as we experience it 
daily, what is regarded as bad news or good news? We 
usually connect all news with personal relationships. What- 
ever enters into our interaction with other persons so as 
to bring about desirable or undesirable conditions or 
changes concerns us most. Letters, telegrams, phone calls. 
news commentators all bring us “bad news” or “good 
news. For in personal relationships we have a blending of 
all our days. Here are our cultural defenses against mean- 
inglessness and our affirmations of as much of life as we 
can grasp and enjoy. If there is good news for us, we want 
it to be for all relationships and for every day! Semanti- 
cally and experientially, understood, the Christian Gospel 
claims to be that kind of good news. 


Perspective 


Nations, ideas, and persons have histories. That is to 
say. that meaningful relationships form clusters that can be 
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transmitted. It is possible to write case histories in many 
different forms, but they are, in reality, qualitative rela. 
tionships held in suspended animation. Finding their mean. 
ing and relevance requires sympathetic imagination and 
experimentation. 

Some philosophies have offered ways of circumvent. 
ing full participation in life. But always the Christian 
Gospel has taken a different stance. Those who stand out 
most dynamically in its history have been in the midst of 
the life of their times. Life was very daily for Jesus, the 
disciples, the Pharisees, the Publicans, the prodigal son, 
the woman at the well, and the many other persons who 
live in the pages of the New Testament. The outspoken foes 
of the kind of living which leads to meaninglessness have 
always spoken from the midst of the crowd. Because of 
their identification with the situation as products of the 
culture they indict, they speak with authority. They have 
had a depth of perception beyond their contemporaries. 
This was not because they were supermen but because they 
had a perspective which grew out of their understanding 
of the nature of wholesome personal relationships. 


Big words have held too long in suspended animation the 
priority of experience. Granted the centrality of the Person, 
we encounter incarnation in human experience, meaning 
always at work, available; reconciliation, at one with, in 
harmony, empathetic: crucifixion, rejection, death by 
alienation; resurrection, livingness. victory out of defeat. 
Where did these words come from? The answer is, they 
arose in personal relationships! Persons encountering per- 
sons, and being accepted or rejected. Understood or mis- 
understood, our experiences have a history. There is a 
Then and There quality about them when seen by Chris- 
tians. Others have lived before us and they have been made 
by persons. They have, in turn, made other persons. The 
perennial question is, what kind of personal relationships 
make persons who can use to the full their potentialities and 
accept their limitations triumphantly? The Christian good 
news has not been an opiate and it has enabled persons to 
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We cannot escape the fact that we are compelled to 
live life a day at a time. Obviously, each today is 
conditioned by our many yesterdays and our 
hoped-for tomorrows. But we are too busy dealing 
with the immediate to be able consciously to sepa- 
rate the strands that make up each day. Life is 
terribly daily, whether we like it or not. 


DAILY 


accept with zest the opportunities and limitations of human 
personality without having to be God. 


Pervasiveness 


It has been suggested from the beginning that we are the 
children of our relationships and our interpretation of 
them. This means that life is dynamic and never static. It 
has been further suggested that the history of human ex- 
perience is helpful to us when we bring it into conscious- 
ness and relate it to our living. All too briefly we have said 
that really to live we must use to the full our unique capa- 
bilities and avoid thinking that we must be all or nothing 
at all. The doctrines of the faith have attempted to make 
the good news understandable and available. We have seen 
that we must find the good news in our present personal 
relationships in daily life if it is to be found at all. It now 
remains for us to sharpen the qualitativeness of experience 
called Christian. 


The word experience is usually understood to mean only 
outstanding things that happen to us. All conscious life 
consists of experience. Functionally defined, we mean that 
the constant interaction of person with person produces 
meanings which we call then and later, experience. We 
have to learn and unlearn, but life experiencing in the 
normal human is the closest we can get to perpetual motion. 


What do we mean when we talk about religious experi- 
ence? What makes experience religious? Again, many peo- 
ple think of the extra-ordinary as being religious. They 
regard religious experience as literally unnatural. Religious 
experience is qualitatively different only in its depth and 
in the realization it elicits from the experiences. 


Historically, religious experience has been regarded by 
many as the dramatic imagery in which it has been cast or 
described. But the quality of personal and social experience 
which made the imagery possible, was really religious ex- 
perience. Religious experience is a relationship entered 
into by experiences which transcend or utilize for mutual 
benefit that which, if it were unrelated, would be selfish. 
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DRAWING BY PIETER BRUEGHEL THE ELDER 


This is what love is when you take time to analyze it. From 
this foundation our ethical codes emerge. For what are the 
commandments but a statement of that which constitutes 
the integrity of personal relationship for the good of one 


and all. 


Experience is perpetual. Religious experience binds lives 
together with value threads. Then what is Christian relli- 
gious experience? With the risk of over-simplification, we 
say that Christian religious experience is life with all its re- 
lationships seen in the light of love as personalized in Jesus 
Christ and by Jesus Christ. In actual experience, this con- 
sists of understanding, appreciation, and respect for per- 
sons. The codes were stripped to the running gears in Jesus’ 
presentation of the two great commandments which he said 
were one and the same. And (not to offer a sort of scien- 
tific proof test) the insights of modern mental hygiene are 
confirming the vitality of the types of relationships which 
Jesus personified. This is not surprising, for as Jesus opens 
life up to us as it really is and as it can be, that is what he 
was and is all about! This is the Gospel, or Good News! 


But isn’t this rather individualistic? What has this to do 
with the complexity of our modern world and the crowds 
of people? What has this to do with the Church which is 
a group of people? The answer to all these questions is— 
everything or nothing at all. Each life, whose living rela- 
tionships are in harmony with what we see in Jesus Christ 
and believe to be inherently true of life itself, is integrated 
within and is healing in all its contacts. What is the Church, 
but a clinical laboratory of personal relationships which 
are meant to spill over into all human relationships and 
heal, heal, heal. 

The church, woodenly conceived of, is for Sunday, but 
life is so daily and personal. What is the Gospel? It is life! 
—yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 


By RICHARD R. GAY, Director of Religious Activities, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
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The Unity the Church 


“We are not divided, all one body we” reads the 
old hymn we have sung so many times. How can 

we sing it when we remember the many divisions 
within our Protestant churches? The answer is not that we 
sing without thinking of the meaning (although we all do 
that, sometimes). Rather, this is a response to the real if 
shadowy basic unity in the Church. Further, the churches 
are growing and learning to work together in spite of great 
differences in organization and doctrine. 

It is less than fifty years since the first great imoratiieoal 
missionary conference was held (in 1910) in Edinburgh. 
Today international interdenominational cooperation is a 
continuous process through the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council. During the last 
war, for instance, contact between the German churches and 
those of the Allies was never completely broken. After the 
war churchmen representing those organizations and the 
Federal Council of Churches were the first civilians to go to 
Japan. Large sums of money and quantities of goods were 
made available for the people in the countries devastated 
by the war. Refugees were aided. Indeed, this still goes on. 
Through the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, a joint commission of the two international bodies 
(see page 15), the concerns of the churches in regard to 
world order, human rights, disarmament, and other grave 
problems are presented to the United Nations and infor- 
mation on these questions is also disseminated to the 
churches of the world. 

Such problems as “The Responsible Society” and “The 
Church and Communism” are studied by representative 
groups in the different countries. Conferences for teachers. 
artists, and many other groups at the Ecumenical Institute 
at Boissy. near Geneva, have given lay men and women an 
opportunity to look searchingly at their responsibilities as 
Christians in their daily work. 


“A venture in faith” 


Do we stop to think of our modern church work as a 
venture in faith? Not often, perhaps. Yet three or four 
years ago a distinguished social worker thus described the 
organization of the Federal Council of Churches. He had 
been closely connected with it almost from its beginning. 
The leaders of the movement to organize it were, he said, 
convinced that together the churches could do many things 
that were not possible for the denominations working alone. 
And so it proved. 

The Federal Council. organized in 1908, was made 
up of representatives of national denominational as- 
semblies. Obviously there was also a need for the 
special agencies of the denominations to work to- 
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gether on their special tasks. The boards of foreign 
missions had already begun to confer about their 
problems in the Foreign Missions Conference. The 
Home Missions Council was organized in 1908. Other 
boards soon drew together for their tasks. For some time 
this seemed all that was necessary. 

But where did social service (under the Federal Council) 
begin, and where did home missions end? Was it possible 
to make a real distinction between the concern of Chris. 
tians for world order and that for foreign missions? Or to 
assume that the conditions under which children lived were 
of no importance to religious educators? Gradually the 
different agencies realized the need for far closer coopera. 
tion across agency lines. The work of the Church simply 
could not be neatly partitioned off into separate compart. 
ments. 


The National Council of Churches 


As that realization sank deep into the minds of church 
leaders, a great new vision dawned. And so the idea of the 
National Council of Churches was developed to bring to- 
gether into one great organization all these different types 
of work. Today twelve national interdenominational agen. 
cies have united their work in the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the USA. Twenty-nine church bodies 
have formally joined the Council and a number of others 
work in one or more of its units. No one organization can 
represent all of American Christianity but the National 
Council does include nearly all the larger Protestant bodies, 
as well as some smaller ones, and four Eastern Orthodox 
churches. Cooperation is now a deliberate policy in all the 
work of the denominations which have entered the council. 
No list of all the types of work carried on is possible. Here 
are a few: home and foreign missions, missionary educa- 
tion, Christian education (not forgetting college students 
and seminary students along with the children) , evangelism, 
international relations, the church and economic life, racial 
and cultural relations, social service, stewardship, the de- 
velopment and promotion of religious broadcasts and tele. 
casts, and religious films. Cutting across these units is the 
work of the departments of United Church Men. 


Interchurch cooperation in the community 


Cooperative work in the local community has kept pace 
with that of national organization. There are now nearly 4 
thousand state and local councils of churches in which the 
churches of a given area, whether state, county, city 
or metropolitan area, work together, and about 1,700 
councils of church women. At one extreme councils tT 
of churches may be highly organized with a con- 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


siderable staff for training leaders in Christian education, 
for research in the problems of the churches of the city and 


for social service work. At the other extreme, they may de- 


nd entirely on volunteer leadership, doing what they can. 

Local councils of church women most often depend on 
voluntary leadership. Sometimes they are the women’s de- 
partment of the local council. In many communities they 
have been the cutting edge of church cooperation, leading 
the way toward closer interchurch relationships, and also 
to better race relations and an informed interest in inter- 


national affairs. 


The confusion of denominations 


The number of denominations is appalling. However, in 
the United States about four-fifths of all Protestant church 
members are in the fourteen denominations having 
a million or more members. Why then are there 
so many denominations if the vast majority of 
church members are in only a few? Chiefly be- 
cause the very nature of Protestantism is such that 
any individual may start a sect if he can persuade 
a few other persons to join him. Some groups have 
split off from a larger denomination after sharp 
disagreement over basic attitudes, theological or 


The will to unity 


The first essential in any plan for church union is the 
will to unity on the part of the churches, which means the 
ordinary church member as well as the leaders. The Lund 
Conference (held in Sweden last August) has urged the 
churches to “consider whether they are doing all they 
ought to do to manifest the oneness of the people of God. 


the simple fact that people liked to worship with those of 
similar background—whether racial, linguistic or economic. 


Should not our churches ask themselves whether they are 
showing sufficient eagerness to enter into conversation with 
other churches and whether they should not act together in 


social. Sometimes one group has refused to enter a merger 


that has been accepted by almost all the churches of the 
uniting bodies. Often a new denomination has resulted from 


all matters except those in which deep differences of con- 
viction compel them to act separately?” 

But that necessary spirit of unity is more ap- 
parent today than in a long time. A survey of 
movements for church union, made for the Lund 
Conference, shows that there have been at least 89 
since 1910 and that “thirty-four united churches 
are known to have come into existence.” 

The following incomplete list of unions effected 
since 1910, and of current negotiations, is based 
on several sources. 


By INEZ M. CAVERT, Research Associate, Central Depart- 


ment of Research and Survey, National Council of Churches 


Church mergers since 1910 


Unions within a single confession 

SCOTLAND: 1929. The Church of Scotland, 
including about 90% of the Presbyterians 
of Scotland. 

ENGLAND: 1931. The Methodist Church; 
three bodies. Practically all the English 
Methodists. 

FRANCE: 1938. The Reformed Church of 


France; four bodies. The great majority 
of French Protestants. 


SWITZERLAND: 1943. The Reformed 
Evangelical Church of Neuchatel; two 
bodies in the Canton of Neuchatel. 

HOLLAND: 1946. The Dutch Reformed 
Church; two bodies. 

UNITED STATES: 

Evangelical Lutheran Church, 1917. Three 
bodies, 825,466 members. 

United Lutheran Church, 1918. Three 
bodies, 1,925,506 members. 

American Lutheran Church, 1930. Three 
bodies, 715,640 members. 

The Methodist Church, 1939. Three bodies, 
9,065,727 members. 


Evangelical Free Church of America, 1950. 
Two bodies, 20,000 members. 


Pentecostal Churches. Fourteen, with a 
combined membership of 555,600, have 
merged into five bodies since 1911. 
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Unions affecting more than a 

single confessional group 

CANADA, The United Church of Canada, 
1925. (Methodist, Congregational and 
Presbyterian). 

SOUTH INDIA: 1947. The United Church 
of South India including Anglican, Meth- 
odist, and the South Indian United Church, 
itself a merger of three _ bodies. 

UNITED STATES: Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, 1931, 1,241,477 members. 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 1934, 
739,941 members. Evangelical United 
Brethren, 1946, 720,944 members. 


Partial Unions 

CHINA: 1927. Church of Christ in China. 
Four denominations. Loosely organized 
but more than a federation. 

JAPAN: 1941. United Church of Christ in 
Japan (Kyodan), fifteen denominations. 
PHILIPPINES: 1948. The United Church 

of Christ in the Philippines. 
INDONESIA: Protestant Church of Indo- 
nesia. 
GERMANY: 1948. Evangelical Church. 27 
autonomous regional bodies in some ways 
still in the “federal union” stage. 


Negotiations still in progress 
IRAN: Negotiations between the Presbyte- 
rian and Anglican Churches since 1927. 


NORTH INDIA: Proposed Church of North 
India to include Anglicans, Methodists, 
Baptists, and Presbyterians. Almost a 
complete scheme of union; 1951. 

CEYLON: Proposal for the same bodies plus 
one diocese of the Church of South India. 
Plan published in 1947. 


NIGERIA: Proposal for three denominations 
similar to South India plan. 

MADAGASCAR: Three missionary societies 
have been working ever since 1949 to unify 
their task. Only proposal to include 

Friends. 

UNITED STATES: 

Evangelical and Reformed and Congrega- 
tional Christian. The General Council of 
the latter voted in 1952 to continue 
negotiations. 

Presbyterian USA and Presbyterian U.S. 
seem to be near an agreement. 

Four Lutheran bodies have voted strongly 
in favor of union. 

American Baptist and Disciples of Christ. 

“United Church of Christ.” In 1951 repre- 
sentatives of nine denominations met to 
consider a plan of church union. The 
plan submitted was referred to a draft- 
ing committee for further revisions. 

Protestant Episcopal Church. Negotiations 
with Presbyterian Church USA reopened 
in 1952. Preliminary discussions with 
Methodist Church to continue. 
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CATHOLIC and CATHOLICISM: Among Protes- 
tants in America it is often supposed that 
the word catholic refers to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church only. There are many catholic 
churches. The Eastern Orthodox, of which 
the Russian Orthodox is an aspect, is cath- 
olic. There are also the Greek Catholic, the 
Coptic churches and the Syrian Christian 
Church. The Church of England is akin to 
the American Episcopal Church and cer- 
tain members of this communion express 


from this that the term existentialism is de- 
rived. We become human beings by facing 
and assuming responsiblity for making de- 
cisions, above all in those critical situations 
in which there is no way of knowing or 
proving whether we are deciding rightly and 
when we have to act in faith. To existential- 
ists, all the more important questions we ask 
in trying to understand the world, as well as 
in seeking what we ought to do, are of such 
a nature that it is impossible to be caught 


glossary of ecumenical terms 


their faith in a high form of catholicism and 
are called Anglo-Catholics. Both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic creeds refer to the “holy 
catholic church,” meaning the universality 
of the Church. 

The basic and distinguishing characteristic 
of the Roman Catholic Church has to do with 
the sacraments. It confronts man with a sac- 
ramental view of Christianity and with a 
ritual and symbols which enhance this sense 
of the significance of the sacraments. It be- 
lieves in the Real Presence of the body of 
Christ in the Mass or Eucharist. 


ECUMENISM and ECUMENICAL: These words 
come from the Greek oikoumene or oikos, 
meaning abode. In its present use in Prot- 
estant Christianity the words suggest that 
the Church is the abode for the whole race 
of Christians in the whole earth. All Chris- 
tians are “housed” by God. The Church is 
the dwelling place of all Christians who 
gather at the Cross of Christ irrespective of 
surface differences of race, creed, theology, 
culture or history, and as such it is the ecu- 
menical Church. Today we use the word to 
mean the whole household of the Christian 
faith. It means unity of spirit across denomi- 
national lines and unity in many activities, 
irrespective of denominations or creeds. At 
present the word is being used to refer to 
unity of spirit between all Protestants. Ulti- 
mately, the word implies the unity of spirit 
of all Christians, Catholic and Protestant. 


EXISTENTIAL and EXISTENTIALISM: These words 
derive from the use of the word existenz to 
mean existence, used by Soren Kierkegaard 
of Denmark about 100 years ago. Existenz 
meant existence in the special sense in 
which human individuals are said to exist. 
Kierkegaard maintained that it is possible 
to have a system of ideas but not a system 
of existence because life is full of choices 
which cannot be synthesized. The need of 
human beings to make choices and decisions 
by which we commit ourselves is the special 
characteristic of human existence, and it is 
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in the dilemma of not being able to demon- 
strate right and wrong answers to them. 
Existentialism may be but is not neces- 
sarily Christian. There are Catholic and 
Protestant existentialists; there were Nazi 
existentialists; and existentialists in the re- 
sistance movements. The contemporary ex- 
istentialism of Jean Paul Sartre of France 
is strongly atheistic. The need to make re. 
sponsible individual decisions does not imply 
that every one will decide in the same way. 


HISTORY: Scholars today use the word 
history to mean the human scene or human 
destiny. The word history as traditionally 
used to mean a written record of the past is 
but one and a more narrow usage than is 
frequently meant today. The term contem- 
porary history refers to history being made 
at the moment by current events and hu- 
man behaviour. So used, the term implies 
not only the events themselves but their in- 
terpretation and meaning for mankind. 


INTER-COMMUNION: Generally understood 
in this country to mean full mutual recog- 
nition of ministers and members of different 
denominations in administering and receiv- 
ing the communion. It has been more nar- 
rowly defined by the 1952 Lund Conference 
on Faith and Order, and more broadly by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


THE HUMAN SITUATION: This phrase as used 
by theologians refers not to sociological and 
psychological factors such as war or depres- 
Rather the term 
refers to the Christian doctrine of man 
which is Biblically based in the faith that 
man, although an animal, is a “created be- 


sion or broken families. 


ing’”—which means that he is more than an 
animal and is made in the likeness of God. 
Man is a moral being with power of deci- 
sion. This God-given freedom to choose, to 
decide, gives man the capacity to be either 
a saint or a sinner or both. Man’s “freedom” 
tempts him to “play God,” which is his real 
sin. Worship of self, or the illusion that he 
is all-good and all-powerful is the dangerous 


price man pays for his capacity to transcend 
himself. This is the human situation. 


LIBERAL and LIBERALISM: The liberal at his 
best is one who trusts the power of truth to 
make itself known through many differen, 
elements and in increasing degree. Therefore 
the liberal struggles to maintain freedom of 
thought and speech and welcomes new devel. 
opments in ideas and actions. He tries to 
take into consideration as many facts as he 
can secure and master in order to achieve a 
fair and balanced point of view. He seeks to 
understand and state his opponent’s point of 
view as clearly and as fairly as his own, 

In Biblical study, liberalism has meant 
the application of scientific data and his. 
torical criticism in the nineteenth century 
as a method of interpretation of the Bible. 

In theology, liberalism began as a neces. 
sary reaction against uninformed and mis. 
directed pre-scientific literalism, emotional. 
ism and authoritarian dependence upon dog- 
ma. It was an emancipating experience jp 
which reason was seen as important. The ra. 
tionalism of the eighteenth century (depend. 
ence upon man’s reason alone as the basis 
of judgment and experience, independent of 
authority or revelation) and the romanticism 
of the nineteenth century (a movement of 
idealism, expansive mysticism and even ¢a- 
pricious freedom) both of which made 
greatly needed contributions to theology, 
tended to lose sight of certain basic attri- 
butes of the Christian faith such as an ade. 
quate view of good and evil; of the nature 
of man; of God’s judgment; of the Resur. 
rection. 

Political liberalism is sometimes used as 

a term of reproach in that its adherents are 
thought to lack realism about the actual 
political situation and to indulge in an over- 
optimistic idealism and faith in inevitable 
progress. Political liberalism is also used to 
designate those who are politically left of 
center but is not applied to doctrinate Com- 
munists or Socialists. 
NEO-ORTHODOXY: The new orthodoxy from 
the Greek neo (new), orthos (right or true), 
and doxa (opinion), is a descriptive term 
for theology which is frue_ historical 
Christian orthodoxy while at the same time 
it is enriched by the scientific and socially 
significant thinking which characterizes mod- 
ern Christanity at its best. Historical criti- 
cism of the Bible, reference to the insights 
of the natural and human sciences, and free: 
dom from literalism are combined with the 
orthodoxy of Paul and the early church 
fathers to produce neo-orthodoxy. This move- 
ment is closely related to the thinking of 
Kierkegaard, Barth and Brunner, in that it 
rests solidly upon some of the insights of 
these theologians, who though they do not 
agree on many points are nevertheless the 
prophets of the new orthodoxy. 


INTERCOLLEGIAN 


THE 


WINNIFRED WYGAL sketches the history of several noted 
Christian lay movements and defines their contribution to 
the life of the Church. Miss Wygal is a long-time friend and 
former staff member of the National Student YWCA. 


Throughout Christian history periods of great vitality in 
the Church have evoked Christian lay movements. The 
YMCA, organized over a hundred years ago, is such a 
movement; the YWCA, a few years younger, is another. 
Offshoots of these movements and closely allied to them 
historically, the College and University Division of the 
YWCA and the Student Division of the YMCA fulfill the 


essential elements of Christian lay movements. 


What is a Christian lay movement? 


History provides the answer to the question as to what 
is meant by a Christian lay movement and how it differs 
from the activity of laymen working within their own de- 
nomination. Some tremendous social or religious need pecu- 
liar to given historical periods and/or unusual spiritual 
vitality among Christians, invariably provide the setting 
for the ejection from formal Christianity of Christian lay 
movements. Such movements have been a religious phe- 
nomenon since the beginning of the Christian era. One of 
the earliest and best illustrations is the Franciscan Move- 
ment which arose as a protest movement within Roman 
Catholicism and exhibited great purity and vitality for 
many centuries after its inception. Roman Catholicism, 
however. by its very nature precludes the possibility of a 
lay movement, in the strict sense of the term. It is not until 
after the Reformation that the characteristics of such move- 
ments become unmistakably clear and fairly true to form. 
Before listing these characteristics, we shall name a few of 
the best known lay movements which have appeared within 
later Protestantism. 

One thinks of such movements as the Salvation Army; 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation; the Moral Rearmament 
Movement, once called the Oxford Group Movement and 
founded by Dr. Frank Buchman; the Kagawa Movement, 
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called the Little Friends of Jesus, which flourished in Japan 
in the late twenties; the Christian Endeavor Movement, 
which had so great a vogue in the late nineteenth century; 
the Movement of Religious Socialism in Germany, founded 
in 1874 but especially strong between the two world wars 
under the leadership of Dr. Paul Tillich and others; the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of Great Britain; The Student V ol- 
unteer Movement; the YMCA, the YWCA and the National 
Student Councils of the YMCA and YWCA. The World’s 
Student Christian Federation, while a federation of national 
movements, is historically such a Christian lay movement 
since it is not organically related to any one church and is 
not financed by churches singly or in federation. Other 
modern illustrations are: the new organization called 
Christian Action and the Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men. The question arises as to whether or not the World 
and National Councils of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council are illustrations of lay movements. 
While these bodies, especially the last named, have some 
of the attributes of a Christian lay movement, essentially 
they are not such, because while the majority of their 
boards are laymen and are serving lay functions, these 
Councils are authorized by and responsible to the official 
bodies of Christian Protestantism on whose behalf they 
exist. Lay movements are never authorized or supported 
by official church bodies. In a few instances, movements 
which started as “lay” have evolved into churches. Illustra- 
tions are the Wesley Movement which is now the great 
Methodist Church, and the Salvation Army which in some 
countries is becoming a church. The marked distinction is 
that only the Church ordains clergy and administers the 
sacraments of baptism and holy communion. Without ex- 
ception, a movement which is truly lay and continues to be 


continued on next page 
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LAY MOVEMENTS continued 


so never seeks to replace the church and is the church only 
in the sense that all Christians may claim membership in 
the Church Universal. When any of these movements hold 
communion services at their meetings, they turn to the 
ordained leadership of some authorized church body for 
that worship experience. 


Characteristics of Christian lay movements 


@ LAY MOVEMENTS ARISE when Christianity is vital and 
some great need is seen. 


e THEY ARE ALWAYS CHARACTERIZED by strong piety and 
vigorous social passion. That is, they are evangelistic both 
about spreading the Christian faith and about the redemp- 
tion of society. In some instances this social fervor takes 
some particular emphasis: for example, pacifism in the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, or the struggle against segre- 
gation in the Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, or the 
salvation and sustenance of the down-and-outer in the 
Salvation Army. 


@ A SIGNIFICANT CHARACTERISTIC is that these movements 
arise spontaneously and simultaneously among laymen of 
several denominations whose response to the “times” and 
the spirit evokes the formation of some new group for 
special service and witness. Thus such groups have always 
been inherently ecumenical in spirit, at the same time not 
being a new church. 


® MEMBERS OF LAY CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS continue in 
covenant and communion with their own churches from 
which they draw the spiritual sustenance which comes to 
church members who love and serve the Church. 


@ LAY CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS elect their own boards of 
control, choose their own personnel and finance their work 
on the criteria provided by the Christian faith and their 
own chosen function in society. They are not organically 
related or responsible to the churches, nor are they a 


church body. 


@ THE SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC FUNCTIONS of lay move- 
ments attract both laymen and ordained clergymen. But 
the presence of ordained clergymen in a lay movement does 
not make of that movement a church, nor change its lay 
character. The Reverend A. J. Muste who is an ordained 
Presbyterian minister is the leader of the FOR, but that 
does not make the FOR a church. Rather Mr. Muste takes 
on the lay character of the FOR and acts as a layman in 
that relationship. The same may be said of an ordained 
minister on the staff of the National Student Council of the 
YMCA, or of Dr. Paul Tillich when he led the Religious 
Socialists of Germany in the 1930s. Many times, as in the 
case of Dr. John R. Mott, lay movements are led by laymen 
associated with other laymen and with clergymen. The 
majority of the leadership in such movements are apt to 
be laymen. 


e THAT WHICH DETERMINES THE LAY CHARACTER of a 
movement is more its chosen function than its leadership. 
Added to the fact that it seeks to supplement the churches 
at some point it is free of ecclesiastical responsibilities to 
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such a degree that it may often run ahead of organized 
Christianity to open doors and take initiative, impossible 
at that stage for the Church, which is always eternal as 
well as historical and must be all things to all men. 


e THE LAY MOVEMENT is, by the nature of its birth and 
service, more closely related to historical periods and may 
therefore run out its life span. The Church is deathless. This 
fact makes the need for lay movements recur over and over 
again. It also means that many of them restate their aims 
in terms of a new day and continue to live several genera. 
tions or longer. Nor does the tendency of vital Christianity 
to evoke lay movements mean that the churches are ab. 
solved from the task of stating their message in terms 
relevant to a particular day. The churches have, however, a 
structure and function which often means that they on 
slower than lay movements in tackling an untried project, 


Laymen working within their own churches 


One of the noblest phases of modern churchmanship js 
the work of laymen working within their own church or 
denomination. We have long been familiar with the strong 
women’s movements within the churches whose work for 
missions, building funds and many other causes has been 
so outstanding. There has been a marked increase in men’s 
movements organized within the churches for fellowship 
and service of many significant kinds. The new and excit. 
ing emphasis upon ecumenism has resulted in many co. 
operative enterprises among churchmen. Illustrations are 
the World’s Day of Prayer of the women’s societies or the 
Laymen’s Fellowship within the National Council of 
Churches. Others are the strong student Christian fellow. 
ships fostered by many of the denominations. Some of these 
are independent movements (as in the case of the Lutheran 
Student Association) and some are work for students. car- 
ried largely by the official church body, and may or may 
not emerge into a more independent group (such as the 
Canterbury Club of the Episcopal Church). The factor that 
delinates these lay movements is their inherent relationship 
to one of the denominations, even when relatively “free” and 
even though they are always eager to welcome persons of 
any other or no church into their membership. A less clear 
and more variable factor is the degree to which students at 
the grass-roots level learn to carry the movement and its 
program, versus being minutely cuided by clerical officials. 
This type of work, invaluable and growing, is a movement 
and it is Jay, but it does not become a separate free lay 
movement combining the forces of several denominations 
and working for issues and ends separate from some one 
of the denominational programs. It is the activity of lay- 
men working for and within their own church for its 
growth and witness in the world. 


In conclusion 
The degree to which a Christian lay movement survives 
is the degree to which it continues to be driven by the law 
of Christ and to sense a deep responsibility for the evange- 
listic and social needs for which it came into existence. 
One of the most important aspects of the “free” lay char- 
acter of the Student YMCA and YWCA is that need which 
Continued on page |6 
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The Churches 
and the 


By ERNEST LEFEVER, Associate Executive Director of 
the Department of International Justice and Goodwill of 
the National Council of Churches 


What influence have the Protestant churches had on the 
United Nations? At best, influence is difficult to measure, 
but I believe we can say this much—the effect of the 
churches on the UN has not been an unmixed blessing. It 
is a matter of record that certain national and international 
church agencies have helped to perfect the UN as an instru- 
ment for peace. It is also a matter of record that some 
church groups have harmed the UN and the cause it repre- 
sents by zealously overselling (or mis-selling) it to their 
members. 


e FIRST, THE POSITIVE PICTURE. During World War II the 
Federal Council of Churches, through its Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace, helped to create in the United 
States a climate of opinion favorable to the establishment 
of the UN. The Commission’s “six pillars of peace” were 
widely discussed both within the churches and beyond them. 
The UN Charter which came out of San Francisco in 1945 
embodied many modifications of the original Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals recommended by Federal Council spokes- 
men and other church leaders. Most of the changes made 
were also recommended by influential labor, educational, 
women’s peace, civic and other pressure groups. On June 
26, 1945, the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
issued a statement supporting the UN Charter and urging 
the U.S. to ratify it. The Senate vote taken shortly there- 
after was 89 to 2. 


Since the formation of the UN the churches have con- 
tinued to support it as the major instrument for peace in 
our time. Both the Federal Council (later the National 
Council of Churches) and the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs' have emphasized the UN’s hu- 
manitarian (social, economic and cultural) functions more 
than its basic aim of collective security against any would- 
be aggressor. A list of the UN-related concerns of these two 
ecumenical bodies illustrates this essentially non-political 
bias: the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the two 
Covenants now being prepared to implement the Declara- 
tion, the Genocide Convention, international peace observa- 


'The CCIA, established at Cambridge, England, in 1946, is a 
creature of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. It represents through its parent bodies a world 
constituency of some 150,000,000 Protestant and Orthodox Chris- 
tians, 
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tion commissions, armament control, economic and techni- 
cal assistance to under-developed areas, relief measures, ref- 
ugees, the welfare of the non-self-governing territories, the 
protection of holy places in Jerusalem, and provision for 
prayer at the UN headquarters. The CCIA helped to formu- 
late certain articles in the draft Covenant on Human Rights 
dealing with religious liberty. The basic idea of the CCIA’s 
proposal for peace observation commissions in tension areas 
was incorporated into the Uniting for Peace resolution 
passed by the General Assembly on November 3, 1950. 

A striking exception to the churches’ preoccupation with 
the non-political aspects of UN affairs was the response of 
the National and World Council of Churches to the attack 
on South Korea on June 25, 1950. The Central Committee 
of the World Council said: “We . . . commend the United 
Nations... for its prompt decision to meet this aggression.” 
Said the General Board of the National Council of Church- 
es: “We commend the action of the United Nations in 
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Churches and the UN continued 


resisting aggression in Korea.” On October 25, 1951, the 
National Council instructed its Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill “to appoint a commission to study the 
problem of collective security. . . .” These actions reflect 
an increasing interest in the more strictly political aspects 
of world affairs. The churches will not easily overcome 
their reluctance to deal realistically with the underlying 
power factors in international politics, despite the findings 
of the Cleveland Study Conference on World Order (spon- 
sored by the Federal Council in 1949) which developed the 


concept of the “responsible use of power.” 


@ NOW, THE NEGATIVE INFLUENCE some U.S. Protestant 
groups have had on the UN and the purpose for which it 
stands. We are not dealing here with the creeping apathy 
or the calculated cynicism toward the UN and world affairs 
found all too often, even in the churches. We are concerned 
primarily with the unwitting error of groups which are 
seeking honestly to better world relations through the UN. 
In the early days some church groups, along with certain 
educational, women’s and peace organizations, heralded 
the UN as the last best hope of earth, as a super-gadget 
designed to banish forever the scourge of war from the 
face of the globe. The super-gadget did not work. Witness 
Korea. The widespread disillusionment with the UN today 
can be traced in part to the overselling or mis-selling of the 
UN by well-intentioned people who had never learned the 
lesson of the League of Nations. 

These seekers of a new world failed to realize that the 
UN was not God. The UN was not even a weak world gov- 
ernment. Like the discredited League of Nations before it 
the UN had not succeeded in doing away with national 
sovereignty, conflicting national interests, balance of power 
tactics, or “power politics.” (My dictionary says that this 
is the only kind of politics there is.) These inescapable 
elements in world affairs, together with other nasty things 
such as original sin, are likely to be with us for some 
time. If you’re from Missouri or Boston have a chat with 


Carl L. Becker.’ 


® WHAT THEN IS THE UN? The United Nations is a forum, 
a meeting place where sovereign states can come and ham- 


1How New Will the Better World Be? New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944. See especially pages 22 to 107. 
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brought it into existence, and which continues to be felt 
by many students, namely the Christian witness to the un- 
orthodox, the unsaved, the unchurched and the skeptical. 
This does not mean that Christian Associations are or can 
be wholly made up of students who are not church members 
and who do not love their churches. On the contrary, the 
majority of their members are and will always be loyal 
church members. But it does mean that theologically, 
socially and administratively the Student YMCA and 
YWCA will be “free” enough of official (parent movement 
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mer out their differences—if they are so disposed. The 
UN is a tool, an instrument to be used, abused or brushed 
aside by its member states. The UN can have a “moral 
influence” in those states where its deliberations are freely 
reported. But what about those 800,000,000 Chinese, Rus- 
sians and Eastern Europeans whose masters will not permit 
them to be exposed to the UN’s moral influence? The UN 
is feeding hungry babies, teaching illiterates to read. making 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before, and a 
thousand other wonderful things. But with all this the UN 
does not have the power to end the cold war. The UN does 
not have the power to prevent World War III. The UN 
cannot resolve the global bipolar struggle of our time—it 
can only reflect that struggle. The reason for the UN’s 
inability to cope with the most pressing international prob- 
lem we face is simple. The UN does not have political 
power. Basic decisions affecting the Soviet-free world con- 
flict will not be made in the tall glass building on the East 
River; such decisions must be made in Washington and 
Moscow. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt sums it up in this 
way: “The United Nations is not a cure-all. It is only an 
instrument capable of effective action when its members 
have a will to make it work.” 

Efforts on the part of church groups to perfect the 
mechanism of the UN have merit, but such efforts are only 
a very small part of any adequate Christian program in 
international affairs. To be responsible, Christian influence 
should be brought to bear primarily where effective de- 
cisions are being made, and for us that means the U.S. 
Congress and State Department. Overemphasis on the struc- 
ture and functions of the UN and its specialized agencies 
has diverted many zealous citizens from their primary re- 
sponsibility of attempting to influence the foreign policy 
of their own country. For some, preoccupation with the 
UN has become an escape from the rough-and-tumble job 
of trying to get economy-minded Congressmen to vote for 
a more adequate Point IV appropriation, for substantial 
economic aid to the North Atlantic community, or for a 
tariff policy that will contribute to the over-all strength of 
the free world. 

In the past two decades the churches have gone a long 
way in their efforts toward influencing foreign policy. 
They have acted with increasing realism. But in terms of the 
demands of the Christian faith they have hardly begun. 


or church) patterns so that it can speak the language and 
hear the questions of those who are “beyond the pale,” 
whether racially, intellectually, theologically, religiously, 
ecumenically or morally. It is of the essence of its nature 
and future that it move in unwonted patterns and seek to 
present Christianity fervently yet in the fresh terms re- 
quired by each new day and each new issue. The Student 
YMCA and YWCA must deal with no less than the Ultimate 
Questions, student by student, whoever these students are 
and wherever they may appear. 
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Marrying across faith lines 


“J now pronounce you ... How often a man in the 
ministry utters those words while a young couple stands be- 
fore him. How often also he wonders what the future holds 
for the two whose eyes sparkle and hands shake and voices 
quiver, in an excitement which words can hardly describe. 

It is a delightful thing to watch youngsters as they grow 
up within the fellowship of a church. Soon they become 
aware of each other; then comes the day when a couple 
will call on the minister in his study, to break the 
“startling news. They believe they are letting him in on 
the secret that they’re in love and want to be together so 
long as they both shall live. 

One of my deep concerns, however, is the knock at my 
door by two strangers who announce boldly they want to 
be married. One wonders whether they know each other 
any better than the minister who is seeing them for the 
first time. He talks with them and asks questions concern- 
ing their ideas of family life, their hopes and dreams, de- 
sires and designs. He hopes that the beautiful words of the 
wedding ceremony will mean a great deal to them. 


Is “difference” a barrier? 


Unquestionably an even greater concern affects the min- 
ister when the couple wanting to be married say they are 
of different faiths. When the boy belongs to one 
religious faith and the girl belongs to another, 
the forces of tradition and prejudice rise up in 
opposition. Parents are adamant. Counselors 
are leery. Friends are confusing. Spiritual ad- 
visors are non-committal. So the young people 
search their own minds and hearts in the midst 
of the “confusion of tongues” only to become 
more convinced that they will go through with their pro- 
posed marriage “just to show everybody.” 

This is the tragedy of society's failure to face honestly 
an inevitable outcome of its own doing. Why are so many 
eyebrows raised when people of different faiths make a 
normal request to repeat the marriage vows and endeavor 
to live happily ever after in each other’s company? Society 
has produced the climate wherein such a desire is not at 
all abnormal. Through the school, the arts, and every 
means of mass communication for the past half century, 
socially minded, intelligent people have extolled the con- 
cept of breaking down the barriers which tend to separate 
men, and of establishing a society in which men shall be- 
lieve and practice the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. But let that doctrine take root in the hearts 
and emotions of a young couple to the extent that they 
want to build a home together upon the basis of the love 
it teaches and, lo. with few dissenting voices, these same 
socially minded, intelligent people cry out in holy horror. 
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Now he who says that interfaith marriages must be ac- 
cepted is just as foolhardy as he who contends that they 
must be rejected. Interfaith marriages, like all other mar- 
riages, should be considered in the light of individual cir- 
cumstances. 

Marriage must be faced by a young couple, not only 
with full recognition of society's mores, but also on the 
basis of their individual lives. In counseling those who 
come to me, | endeavor to point out all the obstacles mar- 
riage itself presents. When a ceremony, such as the one I 
use, says, “Our Saviour has declared that a man leave his 
father and mother and cleave unto his wife,” whether or 
not a young fellow knows it, he is face to face with a crisis 
as big as any that will confront him. The young people who 
listen to those words are beginning a thorough reorgan- 
ization—of both their own lives and those close to them. 


Tradition and social disapproval are factors 


Young persons need to know that, when they seek reli- 
gious sanction to a mixed union, they are bringing forth 
the sleeping giants of religious tradition. Almost invariably 
the couple will discover that their parents, whom they con- 
sidered just nominally religious, are suddenly veritable 
defenders of the faith. Over and over again youth expresses 
surprise at this swift turn of events. Religion 
can be brought quickly out of moth balls to 
substantiate parental authority. The boy and 
girl must realize this, because with only the 
greatest patience and understanding can they 
avoid an alienation of affection on the part of 
their parents. Many a family has failed at this 
point. 

Social disapproval is a powerful factor in human rela- 
tionships, and those who would defy it for love must be 
counseled concerning the implications of that defiance. 
However, opinionated dogma will not suffice. Each case 
must be treated in its total circumstances. It must be solved 
on its own merits. This is the freedom our society basically 
substantiates as opposed to authoritarianism. 

The reefs are ahead for all who repeat “I thee wed,” and 
greater perhaps is the storm for those who would seek to 
change the course of accepted tradition. Yet when a mature 
love seeks to fulfill its destiny and those who under love’s 
compulsion “enter into this relation, to bear with each 
other’s infirmities and weaknesses, to comfort each other 
in sickness, trouble, and sorrow,” then from that day for- 
ward let society nurture her children who have set forth 
“until death us do part.” 


By JESSE WILLIAM STITT, Pastor of the Village Presby- 
terian Church, New York, N. Y. 
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REBECCA ELY and RAY GRANT report on the annual 
meetings of the National Student Council of the YMCA 
and YWCA and of the United Student Christian Council— 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


. The beautiful campus of Western College on 


the edge of Oxford, Ohio, was the scene of 
two meetings of importance to members of 
the Christian community in the university. 
First came the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Student Council of the YMCA and 
YWCA, August 29—September 5. It was fol- 
lowed, September 6-13, by the annual assem- 
bly of the United Student Christian Council, 
which has representation from ten denomina- 
tional student movements, the Interseminary 
Movement, the Student Volunteer Movement, 
the Student YMCA and YWCA. This article 
reports on the major decisions of both meet- 


ings. 


The “Crisis in the University” and 
the task of the SCM 


Students in the universities of America 
are caught up in a swirl of busy-ness, join- 
ing in and competing for all of the prizes 
of prestige, status, security and achievement. 
Extracurricular life has taken on the aura 
of ultimate importance, while the curricu- 
lum reflects a deep lack of relevance to the 
problems and meanings of life. Professors, 
on the whole, make a false claim to neutral- 
ity and objectivity about man and human 
values or they openly worship the gods of 
secularism, humanism, materialism or ra- 
tionalism. Many students find no sustenance 
or vitality in these views about man and his 
world. So they turn to the whirl of life and 
activities in the university community with 
its clubs, councils and fraternities. Too bad 
for the student who does not successfully 
compete in the extracurriculum for he is iso- 
lated and separated from his fellows and 
finds nothing in the classroom to answer to 
his emptiness. And what of the club presi- 
dent and the queen of the ball? They 
achieve, yet find only loneliness and mean- 
inglessness in the achievement. 

Such were the harsh things concerning the 
university heard from the platforms and in 
our seminars during the meeting of the Na- 
tional Student Council of the YWCA and 
YMCA (NSCY). Our pressing question was: 
What is the task of the student Christian 
movement as expressed through each campus 
CA in the fragmented university commu- 
nity? We sought the answer by describing 
those CA’s which are meeting these needs 
most effectively. We eagerly described inclu- 
sive fellowships which answer to the loneli- 
ness and incompleteness from which no stu- 
dent is free. We searched with concern into 
the “unmet needs” of students. 


IN THE UNIVERSITY 


We realized that many a CA is too often a 
tea-and-cookie affair, a luke-warm fellowship 
which will not long sustain the searching 
individual. CA’s are not immune from the 
brokenness and irrelevance that characterize 
the classroom and the extracurricular world. 
They are in the situation, not a refuge from 
it. In this fact, though, we begin to find 
the task of the student Christian movement, 
We are a community in the university and 
as such must see our nature, not as just a 
“different” activity, a “better” activity, but 
as a redeeming community speaking with 
meaning to all members and all activities 
within the university. The CA must help 
free students and faculty to share their 
deepest aspirations and frustrations in the 
search for life's meaning. Basic to an ade- 
quate Christian witness is the experience of 
a free, disclosing, forgiving and accepting 
fellowship. This involves the total self—not 
just mental abilities, but the emotions and 
the mind. It leads to a true community 
where challenge and honesty, acceptance 
and forgiveness are experienced. There the 
life of the mind becomes real and exciting 
because there it becomes related to what 
one really is and what he can become. 

The university fragments life by separat- 
ing mind from emotional depth, leading to 
arid rationalism. But God acts in the whole 
of man’s life, seeking to overcome the sep- 
arations within the person as well as between 
persons. 

The Christian brings understanding 
about the unity of life to the brokenness of 
the university. But it must be stated in in- 
tellectual terms which effectively oppose con- 
trasting philosophies. Otherwise the Chris- 
tian group is guilty of anti-intellectualism 
and has no place in the university. To do 
this, it is necessary for the CA to under- 
stand the fullest meaning of Christian com- 
munity, which is dependent upon an under- 
standing of the Church and of the kind of 
inquiry which is a constant searching for 
truth. 


The NSCY decision on the NCCC issue 


What has such a discussion of our general 
task to do with the question that student 
YMCA’s and YWCA’s have lived with for a 
year: Should it be voted negatively or affirm- 
atively “that USCC should operate as a 
Department of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA?” For the 
YWCA and the YMCA it meant such ques- 
tions as these: What is our actual relation 
to the churches? How is this expressed or- 
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ganizationally so that the best characteristics 
of our movement will remain? What should 
be changed? How will our decision and the 
decision of USCC affect the nature of 
USCC? The vote reflected these questions 
and sharpened some deeper ones. NSCY 
yoted against the proposal, expressed a de- 
sire to keep the essential unity of USCC and 
suggested that the possibility of a consulta- 
tive relationship be further examined. 


Our answer did not merely express our 
ideas and concern about organizational dif- 
ferences. It became evident during the year 
that to discuss such a relationship without 
being clear about our nature and our under- 
standing of what an effective witness on the 
campus is, we could not decide one way or 
another about structure. Decisions on organi- 
zation were seen as means by which the 
individual is confronted with Christ. As we 
faced it we understood more clearly our- 
selves, the university, the Church and all the 
attempts at cooperative work the churches 
and student movements have been carrying 
on in this.country. 


Rethinking our national leadership 
and representation 


These problems have proven so big that 
NSCY has felt a certain dissatisfaction with 
the present manner of regional representa- 
tion which brings so many new minds each 
year to issues which need the thinking of 
last year’s delegates. Yet, it is essential that 
oficers have the experience of attending na- 
tional meetings of the movement. A new 
scale of representation based on the number 
of Associations in each region has been 
drawn up, and it is recommended that wher- 
ever a region has a delegate in addition to 
the regional officers, it send a student who 
has had previous NSCY experience. Another 
important recommendation was made that 
the definition of student be changed to in- 
clude graduate students. This was referred 
to YMCA and YWCA councils separately. 
The USCC voted, on the recommendation of 
NSCY, that the NSCY delegation be reduced 
from 27 to 20 students. Staff representation 
remains unchanged. The whole of USCC felt 
that this was a fairer proportion. 


Decisions and problems in the 
USCC meeting 


The delegates, voting as individuals, voted 
against the proposal to become a department 
of NCCC. Do those who sat in cabinet and 
regional council meetings or in numerous 
searching discussions deciding this question, 
realize what a complex and far-reaching is- 
sue this has been? The basic question is: 
What shall be the ways of work in the future 
of the whole student Christian movement? 
One specific issue is, How can we meet the 
“unmet needs” on the campuses of the small 
church-related colleges? 
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Work in small church-related colleges 


In discussing what has come to be called 
the “small colleges issue,” the NSCY and 
USCC recognized that the programs on large 
campuses are in constant need of strength- 
ening, as is the work in teachers colleges, 
commuters’ colleges and junior colleges. 
However, it has become evident that in some 
of the best small liberal arts colleges in 
the country the Christian witness is not be- 
ing made, and therefore these schools rep- 
resent “unmet needs.” The Christian witness 
has been left to a CA which is too small to 
make an effective witness or to a church 
group which does not reach members of 
different denominations or which does not 
speak to the unchurched, or to several 
church groups and the YMCA and YWCA 
which are weakened by having parallel pro- 
grams. The result is that some students are 
forgotten completely, or they lose interest in 
an array of programs which have no single 
voice. There are, of course, many effective 
groups working on these campuses, but 
nevertheless it is clear that whether success- 
ful or weak, there is not a united voice meet- 
ing the needs of these college communities. 


The staff of each movement, the NSCY 
Administrative Committee, and the USCC 
Executive Committee have spent much time 
considering effective ways of joint work on 
the campus, and some definite proposals have 
been made. Both NSCY and USCC worked 
on these proposals. You will be hearing 
about these, but we only raise here some 
questions coming out of them: Who shall be 
the “chosen instrument” for a new kind of 
united program? The YMCA and YWCA 
feel this question strongly because they are 
present on a majority of the campuses. What 
kind of regional structure will be necessi- 
tated by united work on campuses? Will 
each separate movement have to give up 
some of its own essential characteristics in 
order to stop parallelism and begin the 


work of a united voice on campus? Are we 
willing to change within ourselves as sep- 
arate movements as well as in the USCC? 
What will be the nature of USCC? Will it 
change from a federation to a membership 
organization ? 

Many of the European countries have a 
single SCM. Is this what America should 
have? We did find in USCC that we are 
getting more and more conscious of similari- 
ties instead of differences, but we still pre- 
sent our differences to the university com- 
munity—an intolerable misrepresentation of 
our unity. 

Though NSCY is part of the USCC and 
concerned in the same way in its problems, 
we still have to look at this in terms of our 
own responsibility and ask what the Y move- 
ments see in an “emerging SCM” in Ameri- 
ca. Do the Y movements see in themselves 
any of the characteristics of a united Stu- 
dent Christian Movement? If so, how do we 
express our ecumenical characteristics with- 
out having a possessiveness about a structure 
and a name? How do we separate them? 
What are we willing to change? This has 
all been exciting. Something is moving for- 
ward, even though the decisions have ap- 
peared weighty and slow. 


There is a certain wistfulness among 
older members of the movements when they 
talk about the two or three great periods in 
the history of intercollegiate Christian work 
in America. They recall real pioneering and 
student initiative which makes us feel all the 
slower in our own progress and accomplish- 
ment. But we know that we cannot decide to 
be outstanding pioneers and then plan a 
program to accomplish it. This pioneering is, 
to use a phrase of Sheen’s “a habit of the 
soul.” It will take a prior commitment to a 
message and a need which begins in all of 
us the first time it dawns on us that the 
classroom and the campus have always been 
missionary fields. 


MASON L. CASHION 


Mason L. Cashion served the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Texas A. and M. 
College for twenty-six years as its General 
Secretary. Death came for him on August 
5, after an illness of several months, at 65 
years of age. 


He was a native of North Carolina and a 
graduate of Erskine College, South Caro- 
lina. He began his career as YMCA Secre- 
tary in 1912 in Austin College, Texas. Dur- 
ing World War I he did YMCA work in 
France and served with the British Army of 
Occupation in the Sudan. His total of forty 
years as a student secretary is perhaps the 
longest individual record in that field. 


Mason Cashion’s friendly smile has en- 
couraged many shy students and his wise 
guidance has helped innumerable young 
people to surmount their difficulties. Dur- 
ing his twenty-six years at Texas A. and M. 
he made a rich personal contribution to the 
life of the college. Over the years, he was 
active in civic affairs in the college commu- 
nity and served on the Board of Elders of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Winnie 
B. Cashion and two sons. One son is stationed 
with the army in Germany, the other is a 


senior student in Texas A. and M. College. 
The family home is in College Station, Texas. 
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OPENING SENTENCES 


Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with the house 
of Israel and with the house of Judah, not 
according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by 
the hand to lead them out of the land of 
Egypt which they broke. But this is the 
covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel after those days, saith the Lord: I 
will put my law in their inward parts and in 
their hearts will I write it; and I will be their 
God and they shall be my people, and they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbor 
and every man his brother, saying, know 
the Lord; for they shall all know me, from 
the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
saith the Lord: for I will forgive their in- 
iquity and their sin I will remember no 
more. 


HYMN 


The Church’s One Foundation 


PRAYER 


O Lord, our God and Father, be graciously 
mindful of thy Church, and deliver her from 
all evil. Strengthen and guard her through 
the Word and sacraments, and perfect her 
in thy love. Bless her servants and their 
work. Be with those who suffer persecution 
for thy name’s sake. Extend the boundaries 
of thy Church, that the Gospel of Christ 
may become known to all peoples. And 
gather her from the ends of the earth to that 
kingdom which thou has prepared. 


Grant, O Lord, peace to the whole world, 
and let justice and righteousness rule on 
earth. 


Grant in our homes and school skill to bring 
up the young in thy fear. Preserve our coun- 
try from harm and destruction. Grant that 
the earth may bear its fruit. Bless our 
labours, and grant that we may mutually 
serve one another. Protect our brothers on 
the sea and in foreign lands. 


Come, O Lord, to all souls who seek thee. 
Hasten to the help of those who fight for 
their salvation. Care for those who are in 
danger and temptation, for the poor and the 
sick, for the lonely and the oppressed. 


Help us throughout this life, and when our 
hour is come, grant us a blessed departing. 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.! 


SCRIPTURE 


Such passages as the following are suggested: 
Ephesians 1: 3-22, or 3: 1-20 or Acts 2: 1-18, 
22-34, 37-40. 


HYMN 
Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken 


READING 


What life have you if you have not life 
together? 


There is no life that is not life in com. 
munity, and no community not lived 
in praise of God. 

Even the anchorite who meditates alone, 


For whom the days and nights repeat 
the praise of God, 


Prays for the Church, the Body of 
Christ incarnate.* 


HYMN 
In Christ There Is No East Nor West 


PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH® 


O God, we pray for thy Church, which is set 
to-day amid the perplexities of a changing 
order, and face to face with a great new task. 
We remember with love the nurture she gave 
to our spiritual life in its infancy, the tasks 
she set for our growing strength, the influence 
of the devoted hearts she gathers, the stead. 
fast power for good she has exerted. When 
we compare her with all other human insti- 
tutions, we rejoice, for there is none like her. 
But when we judge her by the mind of her 
Master, we bow in pity and contrition. Oh, 
baptize her afresh in the life-giving spirit of 
Jesus! Grant her a new birth, though it be 
with the travail of repentance and humilia- 
tion. Bestow upon her a more imperious re- 
sponsiveness to duty, a swifter compassion 
with suffering, and an utter loyalty to the 
will of God. Put upon her lips the ancient 
gospel of her Lord. Help her to proclaim 
boldly the coming of the Kingdom of God 
and the doom of all that resist it. Fill her 
with the prophets’ scorn of tyranny, and with 
a Christ-like tenderness for the heavy-laden 
and down-trodden. Give her faith to espouse 
the cause of the people, and in their hands 
that grope after freedom and light to recog: 
nize the bleeding hands of the Christ. Bid 
her cease from seeking her own life, lest she 
lose it. Make her valiant to give up her life 
tu humanity, that like her crucified Lord she 
may mount by the path of the cross to a 
higher glory. 


References: (1) General Church Prayer of 
the Church of Sweden, pages 133-5, Venite 
Adoremus: (2) From “The Rock,” Chorus Il, 
page 164, Collected Poems, 1909-1935, by 
T. S. Eliot, Faber & Faber, Limited, London 
(or chorus II, III, VI or X may be read); 
(3) Prayer for the Church, Walter Rauschen- 
busch from Prayers of the Social Awakening, 
pages 119-20. 


This service was prepared by Dr. John 
Hutchinson, Professor of Religion, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 
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book review 


THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT AND THE CHURCH 


The Christian Student and the Church 
makes its appearance at an opportune time. 
For in our period of student Christian move- 
ment history there is a growing appreciation 
of the Church; this year a world conference 
of Christian youth is to meet in India; and 
in the USA a careful study is being made 
of relationships between the student Chris- 
tian movements and the National Council 
of Churches of Christ. This study guide, as 
its foreword says, “is designed as a frame- 
work for honest and critical study of the 
nature and task of the Christian Church as 
it has expressed itself in history and is oper- 
ative in the world today.” 

This small volume discusses: the Biblical 
concept of the Church; the major patterns 
of the Church; the emergence of the ecu- 
menical movement; the problem of Christian 
divisions, and the nature and genius of the 
Church, its functions and relationship to 
the culture in which it operates. The chap- 
ters are brief, for this is a guide for inten- 
sive study and its chief value is in the ques- 
tions raised and in the excellent bibliog- 
raphies given at the end of each chapter. 
Occasionally a question seems to lead to an 
interpretation rather than to provocative dis- 
cussion and search; but on the whole, the 
central issues are raised and real thinking 
is invited. 

Contributors to the book are scholars of 
the caliber of James H. Nichols of the Divin- 
ity School of the University of Chicago and 
Harry G. Goodykoontz of the Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. The edi- 
tor is J. Robert Nelson, whose recently pub- 
lished doctor’s dissertation, The Realm of 
Redemption, dealt with the doctrine of the 
church. The handling of the material for the 
present book is indicative of the depth of 
the editor’s understanding of the issues that 
are involved. 

This book is intended for use in prepara- 
tion for and in the USCC student quadren- 
nial conferences which are to be held in 
December. Its thoughtful use will help as- 
sure study at a deeper than ordinary level. 

But this material merits an even wider 
use in student Christian Associations and 
all student religious groups. The time has 
passed when students can _ criticize the 
Church without examining the New Testa- 
ment Church and the historical developments 
which have made the Church what it is to- 
day. As the first chapter so clearly says, the 
student lives in a community which does not 
accept the Church but is quite indifferent to 
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it. In this volume “the student Christian is 
urged to ask himself anew the questions 
which the world puts to the Church, and 
to seek to answer them in all honesty.” Such 
study is surely our task in a day when the 
world and the Church are tragically broken 
and divided.—R. Elizabeth Johns 


The Christian Student and the Church. Ed- 
ited by J. Robert Nelson. USCC Study Edi- 
tion of a Haddam House book. Association 
Press, 1952, 50c. 


For Further Study 

THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH, edited by R. N. 
Flew. (SCM Press of Great Britain, 1952.) 
Prepared for the Third World Conference 
on Faith and Order, held in Lund, Swe- 
den, last August. 


THIS IS THE CHURCH, edited by A. Nygren. 
(Muhlenburg Press, 1952.) Very readable 
essays giving modern Protestant viewpoint. 


THEY FOUND THE CHURCH THERE, by Henry 
P. Van Dusen. (Scribner, 1945.) Has 
value for understanding the nature of the 
mission field. 


THE CHURCH, by S. Bulgakov. (Centenary 
Press, 1935.) Describes the eastern church. 
Explains the Russian Orthodox attitude. 


RELIGION IN AMERICA, by W. L. Sperry. 
(Macmillan, 1946.) This is an historical 
work interpreting the American scene. 
Written for “the average reader.” 


THE REALM OF REDEMPTION, by J. Robert 
Nelson. (Epworth, 1952.) Studies on the 
theology of the church, mainly based on 
the New Testament. Dealing with the cen- 
tral issues of church unity. 


THE CHURCH THROUGH THE CENTURIES, by 
Cyril C. Richardson. (Scribner, 1938.) 
Survey of the main doctrines of the 
Church and their historical settings. 


THE CHURCH, CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT, by 
William Adams Brown. (Scribner, 1935.) 
A comparative study of Roman and Prot- 
estant views. 


CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS, by Ryan 
and Boland. (Macmillan, 1947.) Roman 
Catholic attitude toward church and state. 


THEY HAVE FAITH, by Marcus Bach. 
(Bobbs Merrill, 1946.) Affords insights 


into the motivation of some left-wing sects. 


An important book 
for collegians 
and in their language 


Possibilities 
Unlimited 


A Scientist's Approach 
to Christianity 


by DANIEL LUZON MORRIS 


“Sooner or later, every college stu- 
dent runs head on into the problems 
discussed in this book. I’d like to 
make it required reading for every 
student who is troubled by the impact 
of newly acquired scientific know- 
ledge upon his religion. Always Dr. 
Morris is one of the boys, thinking 
with his audience, rather than for it. 
His pungent phrases . . . put in the 
language of the college bull-session 
ideas that are soul-stirring, and mind- 
F. MATHER 


$2.50 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Subscribe now to 


The Intercollegian — 


for yourself ... for a 
friend in another college 
... for the folks at home 


Here’s a convenient order form— 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Send The Intercollegian at $1.50 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES— 


Single subscription, $1.50 a year 


(In January, “singles” will be $2) 


Group Subscriptions, to one address, 


15 or more subscriptions at $1 each 
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WHO’S WHERE 


Data on recent changes in the person- 
nel of YMCA and YWCA student staffs 


YWCA Staff Appointments 


JANE ASHBY, Associate Director, Cornell United 
Religious Work, Anabel Taylor Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

JUDITH AUSTIN, Associate Director, YWCA, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. Formerly Di- 
rector SCA, University of Chicago. 

RUTH BACHELDER, Executive Director, YWCA, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. Succeeding 
Carolyn’ Whitmore who became Mrs. George 
David Shilling in September. 

MARY ANN BETTIS, Executive Director, YWCA, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C., 
a graduate of the University of Texas who 
served as a trainee in the YWCA at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1951-52. 

HARRIET CADY, Executive Director, University 
of Indiana, Bloomington. 

JANET CHERRY, Counsellor to Protestant Stu- 
dents, Hunter College, New York. 

MARJORIE DEDRICK, Executive Director, YWCA, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

SARAH DICKEY ENNIS, Executive Director, 
YWCA, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 

RUTH HUGHES, member YWCA National Stu- 
dent Staff, Rocky Mountain Region. 

MRS. MARILYN FARNHAM ISLER (Mrs. Richard), 
Executive Director, YWCA, University of 
Hawaii. 

FRANCES JANES, Associate Director of Religious 
Activities, Ohio Wesleyan University, Oxford, 
Ohio; formerly, National Student Secretary, 
YWCA, Geneva Region. 

MARY ANN MATTOON, Executive Director, 
YWCA, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

MRS. McMICHAELS, Executive Di- 
rector, YWCA, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

PATRICIA MICHELMAN, Program Director, 
YWCA, University of Illinois, Champaign. 

JANICE OSBURN, Executive Director, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

ISABEL ROGERS, Executive Director, YWCA, 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 
NORMA EATON RODGERS (Mrs. David A.), Pro- 
gram Assistant, Student Department, Metro- 

politan YWCA, Chicago, Ill. 

PHYLLIS WARREN, Program Director, University 
YWCA, Berkeley, Cal. 

CLARA WEEKS, Executive Director, YWCA, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing. 

JOAN WIDDOWSON, Executive Director (part 
time), YWCA, University of Colorado, Boulder. 


YWCA Trainees (graduates in training for pro- 
fessional work in the Student YWCA) 


BARBARA C. BAKER, Sweet Briar ‘52, will do 
graduate study and serve as the trainee in 
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the YWCA at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


JOAN FREELAND, Miami University ‘52, will do 
graduate study and serve as the trainee in 
the YWCA at the State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 


MARY DORIS WHYARD will study at Union 
Theological Seminary and receive her prac- 
tical experience in the office of the National 
Student YWCA and the Christian Association 
at New York University. 


YMCA Staff Appointments 


RUSSELL WALKER, formerly Director of the 
Armed Services YMCA in Astoria, Oregon, 
succeeds Jack Merner as Executive Secretary 
of the University of Oregon YMCA at Ev- 
gene. Jack Merner is now Director of Re- 
ligious Education, First Congregational 
of Madison, Wisconsin. 


ASA MUNDELL is Director of the Student Chris- 
tian Fellowship at the University of Utah. He 
succeeds Ray Nesmith. 


J. GORDON GAY is General Secretary of the 
Texas A & M YMCA. Formerly he was Asso- 
ciate to M. L. Cashion. 


JACK KERRIDGE, formerly with the Interna- 
tional House in Philadelphia and more re- 
cently with the Armed Services Department 
of the YMCA, is a member of the University 
of Illinois YMCA staff. 


WALTER WAGGONER, who for the past two 
years has taught the Student Religious Work- 
ers Seminar course at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been named Chaplain at Northwest- 
ern University. The chaplaincy became vacant 
when James Mcleod assumed the post of 
Dean of Student Affairs. 

LEO JOHNSON, past chairman of the Rocky 
Mountain Regional Council and now a gradvu- 
ate student at Garrett Seminary, is serving 
half time as Secretary of the YMCA at 
Northwestern. 

NATHAN WOODEN of the Indianapolis YMCA 
staff is Indiana State Student Secretary. He 
succeeds James Parsons. 

JOSEPH BLAIR has resigned from the Intercol- 
legiate Branch of the New York City YMCA 
to become Area Student Secretary for Ohio. 

CECIL THOMAS returns to the Executive Secre- 
taryship of the Ohio State University YMCA 
after a year on leave in Germany where he 
has been working on an educational project. 


ORION SIX leaves the Ohio State University 
YMCA staff to become the Executive of the 
University of Oklahoma YMCA. He succeeds 
Robert Walker who will be studying and 
working in Chicago. 


DON HART is Executive of the Miami University 
YMCA, Oxford, Ohio. Recently discharged 
from the Army, he was formerly active in the 
student program at Kansas State College and 
in the Rocky Mountain Region. He replaces 
Paul Irwin who becomes the Director of Re. 
ligious Activities at Miami University, 

SAMUEL SLIE, graduate of Springfield College 
and Yale Divinity School, is Associate on the 
Southern Area staff. He replaces Charles 
Sherman who is now Chaplain of the Park. 
way Gardens Homes in Chicago. 

WILEY CRITZ, Executive of the University of 
Mississippi YMCA, is on leave of absence fo, 
a year of study at Union Theological Seminary, 
Malcolm Guess, Dean of Men at the Univer. 
sity of Mississippi, is Acting Secretary. 

ALAN GRIPE has resigned from his Davidson 
College position, which remains unfilled. 

ROBERT C. MILDRAM is Chaplain at Rutgers 
University. For several years he was Execy- 
tive of the National Preparatory Schools Com. 
mittee. 

PHILIP B. MORGAN, formerly Executive of the 
University of Illinois YMCA and for three 
years a member of the National Student 
Staff, is General Secretary of the Springfield, 
Illinois, YMCA. His Associate is Larry Cadwell, 
formerly Executive at Northwestern Univer. 
sity. 

DONALD B. JOHNSON is Director of the Stu- 
dent Christian Foundation of Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale. He succeeds Elwood 
K. Wylie. 

HENRY V. LIONE joins the _ Intercollegiate 
Branch of the New York City YMCA as Sec- 
retary for the College of the City of New 
York. 

CHILTON McPHEETERS is on the N.Y.C. Intercol- 
legiate Branch Staff responsible for work at 
the University Heights Branch of New York 
University. 

JOHN M. KRUM succeeds James Pike as Chap- 
lain at Columbia University. 

RICHARD SWEITZER, Foreign Student Advisor 
at the State University of lowa, and before 
the war Student Secretary of the YMCA at 
North Dakota Agricultural College, has joined 
the staff of the Duncan YMCA in Chicago to 
direct the Association program in the West 
Side Medical Schools center. 

JOHN SURGENER, B.D., Yale Divinity School 
1952, has accepted the newly created post of 
Director of the Student Christian Association 
at Marshall College in Huntington, W. Va. 

SAMUEL BOTKIN is the new YMCA Secretary at 
Oklahoma A. & M. 

CORA KLICK is Director of the YMCA and 
YWCA at the University of Missouri. Russell 
Wigfield, YMCA Executive at Missouri, is on 
a church assignment in Fargo, North Dakota. 

HAROLD NICHOLS, Metropolitan Program Sec- 
retary of the Houston, Texas YMCA, is giving 
part time to the development of Student 
YMCA‘s at Rice Institute and the University 
of Houston. 
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PROGRAM CUES 


Suggested theme for December CA meetings: 
“The Christian Student and the Church” 


Study by a Preparatory Committee 
The significance of this series of four meet- 
ings will be greatly enhanced if the com- 
mittee planning them is appointed in time 
for them to study together The Christian 
Student and the Church, edited by J. Rob- 
ert Nelson, a Haddam House book published 
by Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. (See book review, p. 21.) 


MEETING ONE 


The Meaning of the Church 

What does the Church mean to students 
on the campus? What did Jesus Christ in- 
tend that it should mean to his followers? 
What meaning might the Church have for 
us today? The purpose of Meeting One is to 
begin to answer these questions. 

First, ask a student to interview ten rep- 
resentative students to see what the Church 
means to them. The meeting might open 
with a report of the findings. 

Ask another student to study the second 
chapter of The Christian Student and the 
Church and give in his own words the Bib- 
lical concept of the Church. 


A mature student, faculty member or 
minister might then speak on what the 
Church should mean to us today. (See chap- 
ters eight and nine of The Christian Student 
and the Church; and pages 4-10 of this mag- 
azine.) The meeting might then be divided 
into several small groups to discuss what the 
members hope the Church can mean to 
them. 


MEETING TWO 
Unity in the Church 


How divided is Protestantism in America? 
What is the source of these divisions? What 
steps are being taken to unite Christians 
across denominational lines? What is the 
significance of the recent Church mergers? 


Ask a student to read chapter five of The 
Christian Student and the Church and to 
prepare a chart which illustrates the divi- 
sions and the unity in Protestantism. The 
“nie” would show 75% of the Protestants 
in 12 large churches of 1,000,000 or more 
members; 19% in 24 churches with 100,000 
to 900,000 members, and 6% in 128 smaller 
bodies. He might also trace the source of 
some of the major divisions in Protestantism. 


Ask someone who has had experience in 
the ecumenical movement (see Glossary o/ 
Ecumenical Terms, page 12) to describe the 
spirit of unity that is developing across de- 
nominational lines and the actual mergers 
that are taking place. (See Unity in the 
Church by Inez M. Cavert, page 10 of this 
magazine; and Toward Church Union, 1937- 
1952, by Bishop Stephen Neill, a book pub- 
lished by the World Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 

Close the meeting with a service of wor- 
ship on “The Church” (see page 20). 


MEETING THREE 
The Church and Social Action 


Ask the Committee on Effective Citizen- 
ship to study the effectiveness with which 
local churches are carrying out the social 
action objectives of their national bodies 
and report their findings to the entire CA. 
(See SPAN, Study the Social Action Pro- 
gram of the Churches, page 24.) 


MEETING FOUR 
Lay Christian Movements 


Ask three students to read Winnifred 
Wygal’s article, Lay Christian Movements, 
(page 13) and present the material in a 
panel discussion. 

Ask the CA director or advisor to lead 
a discussion on how effective the CA is in 
fulfilling its possibilities as a lay Christian 
movement on the campus. -—Fern Babcock 


Plan now for a Campus-wide Celebration of Christmas 


Stockton, Calif. 


For years Christmas had come and 
gone at our college without a campus- 
wide sense of oneness in its celebra- 
tion. Every living group and social 
group carried on its own little special 
event, which was good—but not good 
enough. Last year we achieved the 
memorable experience of uniting 
nearly everyone in the college, both 
students and faculty members, in a 
campus-wide Christmas program. 
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On the last Sunday evening before 
Christmas vacation the A Cappella 
Choir, carrying lighted candles, sang 
carols in front of a sorority house on 
the far side of the campus. As they 
sang, all the girls in the house came 
out and joined in behind the choir 
(see picture on this page). The pro- 
cession moved on to the next house. 
The steady lengthening column of 
singers circled the campus until the 
residents of every dormitory, fraternity 
and sorority house had been added. 
The growing volume of the strains of 
familiar carols finally dominated the 
campus as the line of some 700 stu- 
dents rounded the corner at the presi- 
dent’s home, where the faculty joined 
the procession. The entire group pro- 
ceeded to the auditorium, where each 
living unit went to a pre-determined 
section of seats. Then without an- 
nouncement other than the introduc- 
tory notes on the organ, each group 
took its turn singing a carol that had 
been assigned it in advance. During 
the singing the drama department pre- 


sented several tableaux. The indoors 
part of the program ended with a carol 
sung by the faculty, with the student 
body joining in the chorus. The group 
then gathered outside the building, 
around a Christmas tree. A trio of 
trumpets from the Music Conservatory 
tower heralded the lighting of the tree, 
which was relighted each night there- 
after. In the closing ceremony, mem- 
bers of each house placed at the base 
of the tree gifts of money to help stu- 
dents in foreign countries. As _ the 
groups returned to their living units 
Christmas hymns sounded from the 
chapel tower, where loud-speakers had 
been connected with the chapel organ. 


A date has been set for a campus- 
wide Christmas celebration this year, 
but the details of the program may not 
exactly duplicate last year’s. 


Alfred W. Painter, Director of 
Religious Activities at the College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, Califor- 
nia, describes the celebration of 
Christmas on that campus. 
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